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WORCESTER CONFERENCE 
CONDEMNS PERSECUTION 


The postponed autumn meeting of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Conference was held 
in the First Unitarian Church of Clinton 
on Sunday, November 27. The conference 
was a joint meeting with the Worcester 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Edward A. Cahill, minister of the 
church. The meeting was called to order 
by Elbert W. Marso, president of the 
conference. 

For a credential committee the presi- 
dent appointed Mrs. Frederick Johnson of 
Northboro, and Alfred B. Wiseman of 
Clinton. 

On the motion of Charles B. Ainsleigh of 
Hudson that the conference voice its dis- 
approval of the present persecution mania 
in Germany, a committee was appointed 
to prepare a resolution. Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, Charles B. Ainsleigh of Hudson, 
and Rey. Ralph Kyper of Northboro were 
appointed to this committee. 

Mr. Marso reported that the Chestnut 
Hill Meetinghouse summer service was so 
successful that the appropriation from the 
conference was not needed. 

He reported also for the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee and said that the pro- 
gram had to be suspended temporarily 
because of the hurricane damaged churches. 

An incomplete survey of the Worcester 
Conference churches revealed that the 
hurricane damage to 17 churches represents 
a loss that is estimated to be over $172,000. 

It was also reported that Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester is now our voluntary 
regional counselor, appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association, ready to 
be consulted by any church that needs 
advice and guidance out of a difficult 
situation. 

Mr. Ainsleigh presented ‘“A New Plan 
for Conference Dues.” The plan suggested 
a rational basis for assessments, the dues 


being based on the church membership 
and budget figures. 

As the conference did not have a majority 
at this meeting because of the snowstorm 
in the morning, it was moved that the 
treasurer send to each parish a copy of the 
new plan so that action might be taken at 
the annual meeting next year. 

The afternoon address was entitled ‘‘The 
Minister’s Dilemma” and it was given by 
Mr. Cahill in place of Mr. Llewellyn 
Jones’ address—who found it impossible to 
come because of bad road conditions. 

Mr. Cahill said: “Every minister must 
have some idea as to what the function of 
the Church is and what his function as a 
minister is to be. . . . His definition must 
be a program of action. 

“There is a group, and a large group, 
within the Church that defines the func- 
tion of the Church in terms of the in- 
dividual. 

“Tf the Church confines itself to the 
function of the so-called ‘personal gospel’ 

. it becomes a filling station at which 
people stop when they need more spiritual 
gasoline to keep them running. 

“There is another side—the ‘social 
gospel.’ This interprets the function of 
the Church as a social force to be used 
against social, political and economic 
conditions that breed poverty, ignorance 
and crime. This gospel recognizes all the 
individual needs but it sees them as symp- 
toms of a deeper social sickness that pro- 
duces these individual sore spots. This 
gospel does not neglect the personal needs 
of the people but it interprets its duty, 
its purpose, in larger terms than the in- 
dividual. 

“We need not neglect the individual in. 
our haste to transform society. Healing 
and prevention go hand in hand. The 
individual and personal work must be 
supplemented by a clergy of prophets as 
well as ministers ready to mobilize the 
forces of the Church in an effort. to stamp 
out the sources of personal and individual 
‘soul disturbances.’ ”’ 

After an intermission for supper the 
resolution committee brought in the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas, the long history of Semitic 
persecutions, in Germany, which have 
shocked the civilized world are completely 
opposed to the liberal interpretation of 
Christianity; 

“And Whereas, the recent Nazi-inspired 
pogroms against the Jewish people have 
resulted in untold misery and hardships to 
hundreds of thousands of our Jewish 
brethren, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Worces- 
ter Conference of Unitarian, Congrega- 
tional and Other Christian Societies, 
meeting in Clinton, Sunday, November 
27, 1938, register their protest and con- 
demnation of the actions of the Nazi 
government. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to all ministers in the 


Worcester Conference and that this meet- 
ing recommend that the ministers address 
themselves, in the near future, to the sub- 
ject of anti-Semitism.”’ 

The resolution was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

On the motion of Frederick Johnson of 
Northboro the conference gave a rising 
vote of thanks to the Clinton church for 
its gracious hospitality. ‘ 

The evening session was under the di- 
rection of the Worcester Federation of 


. Y. P. R. U. and Miss Virginia Whitcomb, 


president of the Clinton. Y. P. R. U., in- 
troduced the speaker, Roland B. Greeley, 
national president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, who spoke on “‘Balance”’ 
—in the individual, in social life and in the 
Church. | 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Gerald R. FitzPatrick has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Church of 
the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., effective 
immediately, 


Rev. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., effective 
immediately. 


Anna Louise Dege of Quincy, IIl., and 
John Winthrop Brigham of Concord, 
Mass., were married in Quincy, IIl., on 
November 18, by Rev. Randall S. Hilton 
of Alton, Ill. Mr. Brigham was recently 
ordained to the ministry in the Unitarian 
church in Concord, Mass., and is now 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Castine, 
Maine. 


S. K. Nutter of East Bridgewater, Mass., 
died suddenly of heart failure November 
23. Mr. Nutter was one of the leading 
members of the First Unitarian Parish, 
and had been very active during the past 
two months in measures toward restoring 
the church building damaged in the recent 
hurricane. He had served the parish at 
various times as a chairman of the parish 
committee and as its clerk. 


26 * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1939 


January 5: Guild of Parish Workers, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive direc- 
tor, Unitarian Youth Commission, will 
speak on “‘The Youth Problem and How 
We Can Help.” 


January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth ~ 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 
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SAN FRANCISCO—NEXT AUGUST 


THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT is made in this 
issue of our forthcoming General Conference to be 
held in San Francisco, August 24 to 27, 1939. It will 
be well worth attending. The choice of San Francisco 
is good sense, good strategy and good symbolism. It 
fits in with the way many people will be headed in 
any event. It makes possible, as well as making 
significant, the ten preaching missions which will be 
carried on in connection with the pilgrimage. And 
it symbolizes fittingly the fact that we as a Church 
are not only on the march but are marching in trans- 
continental stretches. 

There are still some people in America who think 
that Unitarianism is like one of the cemeteries on 
Tremont Street: a picturesque but vestigial remnant, 
something characteristic of Boston and old Boston 
at that. The trunk of the Unitarian tree may be best 
examined at close range, perhaps, by the observer in 
Boston: but the green leaves on the branches are not 
only overhead when we sit beneath the tree in Boston 
but they pretty well cover the country: and the same 
may be said of the spreading roots. There is nothing 
local or sectional about American Unitarianism today. 
It is growing in the South, in the Northwest, and on 
the Pacific coast. The three latest books published 
by the Beacon Press were from the pens of Unitarian 
ministers, one of whom in his lifetime served in the 
Middle West and in Boston, one who now serves in 
Cleveland and one who now serves in California. 
And in a day when liberalism is being challenged we 
are redefining and reasserting our own liberalism, 
expressing it through stronger agencies: such as our 
Youth Commission and our Religious Education De- 
partment; and bringing it into new territories. 

It is therefore fitting that we span the continent 
—our continent, for we have staked our claims in 
every section of it. And seeing that the continent 
today may be physically spanned with less effort than 
it once took to traverse New Engiand, let us hope that 
the East will be well represented on the Pacific coast. 
For the visitor to this General Conference will see 
Unitarianism taking the initiative that its spiritual 
resources warrant it in taking. He will see action— 
and we have faith that he will also see response. 


BUY CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 


A FEW WEEKS AGO we printed part of a letter 
from a resident of Czechoslovakia to an American 
friend saying that one way to help that country in the 
immediate future was to buy her goods—that propa- 
ganda to the effect that Czechoslovakia could no longer 
manufacture and export was false, and that all types of 
goods previously manufactured in Czechoslovakia 
were still being made in the parts of the country left 
tolit by its spoilers. 


A correspondent in a later issue suggested that 
this was bad advice. Many of the goods now being 
sold in America, he said, were made in Sudetenland, 
now a part of Germany, and the money paid for them 
would go to Germany. 

Weare now advised that the course urged on us by 
the Czechoslovakian correspondent is the right one. 
For a time there was confusion over the Czech boun- 
daries, but these have now been fixed. Goods pre- 
viously made in Sudetenland have in all probability 
been paid for—we have seen, for example, in Boston 
photographic supply stores enlarging apparatus made 
in Czechoslovakia which has been in stock for 
months. 

But from now on, with Sudetenland a part of 
Germany, any goods which are labeled as being made 
in Czech territory are goods made by Czechs and our 
buying them will help the Czechs that much. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMING 


SANTA CLAUS WILL BE HERE in a very short 
time now—or else he won’t. If we were writing these 
words for publication in a Russian newspaper he very 
emphatically would not be coming—and if we said he 
was coming we would be going. 

But American children still have Santa Claus, 
and according to Dr. Reccord, who pleads, in this issue, 
for the cultivation of imagination, they should have 
him. 

We agree with the real point raised by Dr. Rec- 
cord, that imagination should not be suppressed; 
that education should not be altogether utilitarian and 
prosaic. But we doubt whether Santa Claus is worth 
keeping if experience shows that he has to be kept alive 
by artificial respiration. If memory serves, one lusty 
young six- or seven-year-old contemporary first 
doubted Santa Claus when he met him too often at 
too many department store doors. And where Santa 
Claus is concerned the replacement of monotheism 
by the experience of polytheism is bound to lead to the 
assumption of atheism. 

When Santa Claus is lost, however, all is not lost. 
Now that the department stores and the Salvation 
Army have taken him over he is technically, of course, 
no longer a figure of imagination but only of fancy— 
which is a lower faculty. And what we wish to culti- 
vate in our children is not fancy but imagination. 
The Victorian scientist Tyndall wrote a paper on ““The 
Scientific Use of the Imagination’: but he was not 
fanciful. 

And the way to cultivate the child’s imagination 
is not to give him an armful of trellises, hop-poles or 
espaliers and say “Train your vines on those.’”’ Pause, 
while we realize that we cannot go on with that line 
of thought. For if the way is not that it must be— 
what? And, really, there isn’t any way. Perhaps a 
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cultivated imagination isn’t an imagination any more. 

Perhaps all you can do is to turn the child loose 
among the multitude of things which surround him. 
And probably you will find that the imagination of 
the child of today runs to the mechanical, the scientific, 
the mystery of electricity. 

Photographic plates of late years have been im- 
proved and standardized. You can have a colorblind 
plate, an orthochromatic plate, a panchromatic plate— 
sensitive to every color of the spectrum—and_ an in- 
frared plate for photographing black cats at midnight 
in dark cellars. But the children, so far, do not come 
labeled with their color-sensitivities and speeds. 
Some of them may still be sensitive to Santa Claus, 
more of them will be thrilled by mud as a creative 
medium; an increasing number are likely to build toy 
electric installations using string for wires. And it is 
the children who begin with the prosaic materials they 
find around them and create with those elements who 
show real strength of imagination. 


PAUL LIST IS SAVED 


SOME WEEKS AGO we published a sermon preached 
by Rev. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, N. Y., 
dealing with the plight of Paul List, the husband of a 
woman of American citizenship, the father of an Amer- 
ican-born child, eager to become a citizen of this 
country but technically a German subject, and 
threatened with deportation to Germany for certain 
legal reasons but in actual fact largely because while 
awaiting a preferred place on the German quota he 
had driven an ambulance for the Spanish loyalists. 

Mr. Williams and a number of public-spirited 
citizens of Rochester—where Paul List and his wife 
were known—took up his case and, as a result of their 
efforts, Paul List has now been allowed to go to Cuba 
until he can legally reenter the United States where, 
of course, he will complete his steps toward full citizen- 
ship. 

A letter in the Family Circle this week gives a 
brief summary of the way in which, in all probability, 
List’s life was saved: for we can easily imagine what 
Hitler would do to a man who had tried to become an 
American citizen and who had driven an ambulance 
for the Spanish loyalists. 

Meanwhile we may all congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact that in our country, which sometimes 
boasts of its democracy and sometimes expresses 1m- 
patience with it, public opinion still has power when 
it asserts itself. The liberal citizens of Rochester 
knew their facts, were diligent in presenting them, and 
overcame very real difficulties. But they did over- 
come them. An official letter on this subject which 
we have seen but cannot reproduce without permis- 
sion shows how formidable the case against Paul List 
looked when it was stated as the official has to state it: 
legalistically and with no imagination and no allow- 
ance for special circumstances. 

The victory also shows us the truth of the hard 
saying that liberty is only kept by eternal vigilance. 
And that vigilance must be applied to individual cases 
as well as to general situations. Undoubtedly each 
individual case will become something more than that: 


a precedent. And that, of course, makes it all the 
better worth working on. 

The following editorial on the List case is from 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. It was written 
by Harold W. Sanford, who is a member of the First 
Unitarian Church: 


Cause for Thanks 3 

The family of Paul List will have cause for thanks 
tomorrow such as no other Rochesterians, it is safe to say, 
can possibly have. 

No doubt the country over, there have been many 
other cases of aliens facing deportation as heart-wrenching 
and even as tragic as that of List. But because Roches- 
terians have known more of the details, and because there 
has been so much confusion and bafflement in attempts 
to save him from probable death in Germany, interest 
has been widespread. 

But now it appears the problem has been solved. 
He will be allowed to go voluntarily to Cuba, there to 
await his re-entry into America under a legal quota per- 
mit. 

The Lists should, and probably do, realize how for- 
tunate they are to have found themselves, when their 
trouble fell upon them, in a community where there are 
persons of warm sympathies, of a keen sense of justice, 
who not only took up the case but refused to admit de- 
feat when confronted by obstacles. 

When List finally obtains his citizenship he should 
cherish it. He should realize, as not many native-born 
citizens ever can, what a priceless privilege it is to be 
able not only to live in America, but to have the protec- 
tion of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness which 
only a free country can promise and then fulfill. 


EXCHANGING STUDENTS WITH GERMANY 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION, New York City, is the chief agency in this 
country for university student exchanges between 
America and the other countries of the world. It was 
announced last week in The New York Times that Ger- 
many, which in the past has used this agency, is no 
longer satisfied with it but has organized “The German 
University Service’ which Dr. Nelson P. Mead, act- 
ing president of City College, New York, in a letter to 
The Times charges with being a propaganda agency. 
It is significant that no other country has found it 
necessary to establish a similar body. 

The propaganda possibilities of such an exchange 
are obvious, while the educational benefits to be ob- 
tained by student exchanges would appear to be at one 
end of the balance. A German student could learn a 
lot in America—although any students allowed to come 
here by the Nazis would be so conditioned that they 
probably could not learn anything about democracy. 

What could our students learn in Germany? 
About propaganda methods they could learn a lot. 
About bad behavior they could learn a lot. But in 
days gone by Germany was noted for her scientific 
scholarship. Could our students learn any science 
there today? 

A couple of years ago the writer asked a medical 
teacher from a country adjoining Germany what was 
happening in German medicine. He said that as a 
result of the expulsion not only of Jewish medical 
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scientists but liberals, Germany’s contributions to 
scientific medicine were almost totally over—a thing 
of the past. 

Two weeks ago the writer met an American chem- 


ist of repute and asked him what Germany was today 
doing in the physical sciences. He answered that the 
present German contribution was negligible. 

Which, after all, is about what one would expect. 


Regionalism Enters on a New Stage—of Full Organization 


REGIONALISM has become a reality in the Middle 
Atlantic states. This is the first area in the United 
States to be organized on a full time basis along the 
lines of regional responsibility suggested by the Com- 
mission of Appraisal. The new plan has the approval 
of the American Unitarian Association also since re- 
gionalism has been one of the major emphases of the 
program of Unitarian Advance during the past year. 
By this plan the responsibility for much of the ex- 
tension and maintenance work of our fellowship falls 
upon the local conferences and churches. It means 
that there are now individuals and conferences close 
to the field who are directly responsible for the moun- 
tain of work which one department of the American 
Unitarian Association was formerly required to per- 
form. This is democracy, and it is working in the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

At their spring meetings the Metropolitan, Mo- 
hawk and Joseph Priestley Conferences voted to ap- 
prove the regional plan and each conference elected 
three delegates to form the Council of the Middle 
Atlantic States’ Area. The council met for the first 
time and organized on May 17. Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, president of the Joseph Priestley Conference, 
was elected chairman of the council. The council 
voted to recommend to the A. U. A. that Rev. Dale 
DeWitt be named as director and that the Unitarian 
headquarters office be located at 10 Park Avenue in 
New York City. The work was put upon a part time 
basis at this meeting. Mr. DeWitt was named di- 
rector and at the request of the council together with 
the chairman he undertook a solicitation of funds 
for carrying forward the work. The response through- 
out the area was very heartening. 


On a Full Time Basis 


The council met a second time on November 7. 
It was decided that the response to the regional plan 
had been favorable enough to warrant putting the 
work on a full time basis. The council voted to ask 
Rev. Dale DeWitt to assume full time duties as di- 
rector of the Middle Atlantic states region on Decem- 
ber 1 or as soon thereafter as his church could release 
him. He accepted and will give his whole time to the 
work, beginning December 15. Mr. DeWitt has 
served the Hollis church for eight years and has been 
active in the Metropolitan Conference. Last year he 
served as executive secretary of the conference and 
as regional director for the Metropolitan Conference 
area. The council feels that it is very fortunate in 
securing a man who is familiar with the kind of work 
which the new regional plan will call for. 

Mr. DeWitt reported that the appeal for funds 
which had been sent to churches and to a few individ- 
uals had already resulted in more than half of the sum 
needed being raised. It was decided to follow up the 


appeal. The regional plan is fundamentally a mis- 
sionary plan. Mr. DeWitt reported on possible 
projects which he means to undertake under the di- 
rection of the council. ‘The possibilities of student work 
are being surveyed in cooperation with the Unitarian 
Youth Commission. Two fields offer opportunities— 
Princeton and Rutgers. Mr. DeWitt felt that his 
office could be of assistance in the field of religious 
education. The council asked Mr. DeWitt to com- 
municate with the churches and to arrange a survey 
of the religious education needs of the churches in the 
region. 

It was also suggested that Laurence C. Staples 
of Washington, Mrs. William Klaber of Montclair, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Manwell of Schenectady be ap- 
pointed to a religious education committee to work 
with Mr. DeWitt. The chair appointed the committee. 

The possibilities of closer cooperation between the 
Young People’s Religious Unions was discussed and it 
was felt that the regional director could help to bring 
the young people of the three conferences into closer 
fellowship. 


Extension Department Cooperates 


The council proposed that a Churchmanship In- 
stitute be held during the coming year. Mr. DeWitt 
reported that George G. Davis of the Department 
of Unitarian Extension and Church Maintenance 
was anxious to promote such regional institutes and 
that he would cooperate in such an effort in the Middle 
Atlantic states. 

It was reported that all three conferences now 
hold regular yearly pulpit exchanges of all the minis- 
ters within each conference. Frederic G. Melcher 
suggested that when these exchanges are made each 
minister should tell something about his own church 
and bring the greetings of his people. 

Local church problems, questions of church aid, 
surveys of churches and communities are included in 
the work that the director will undertake and that the 
council will be called upon to consider. In addition 
radio broadcasting was suggested as a field which 
needed to be explored and used. The council asked 
Mr. DeWitt that he look into its possibilities and that 
he suggest ways of making a wider use of radio in the 
region. 

An essential part of the regional work is the 
strengthening of weak churches. Mr. DeWitt re- 
ported that he had already helped some churches 
over difficulties and that he was actively engaged in 
helping others to regain a stronger outlook and posi- 
tion. 

The council voted that it would try to establish 
one new Unitarian church a year. It was reported 
that there were several places within the Middle 
Atlantic area where Unitarian churches might be es- 
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tablished. Mr. DeWitt mentioned particularly the 
northern shore of Long Island, northern New Jersey, 
and southern Connecticut as possible fields for new 
churches. 

The council will meet again soon after Easter. 
The members of the council are: President, Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, Del., Dr. Alice 


Tallant, Philadelphia, Pa., Laurence C. Staples, 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. J. R. Williams, Rochester, 
N. Y., Professor D. T. Wilber, Ithaca, N. Y., Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Albany, N. Y., Rev. George G. 
Howard, Hackensack, N. J., Frederic G. Melcher, 
Montclair, N. J., and Mrs. Frederick T. McGill, 
New York. 


Imagination versus Education 
Augustus P. Reccord 


A sermon preached in the Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


“And David longed and said, ‘Oh, that one would 
give me water to drink of the well of Bethlehem, which is 
by the gate.’”’ 2 Samuel 23 : 15. 


HESE words are from one of the many stories 
told concerning Israel’s great king. Bethlehem 
was in the hands of the Philistines. David and 

his men had withdrawn to the stronghold of Adullam. 
As he thought of the old home, he remembered the 
well by the city gate and, in a moment of thought- 
lessness, gave expression to his longing for one more 
drink of its sparkling water. Immediately three of his 
men, in the face of almost certain death, made their 
way through the enemy’s lines, drew water from the 
well, and brought it to their chief in triumph. But 
David was so moved by this exhibition of loyalty and 
devotion that he refused to drink it. ‘Shall I drink 
the blood of men who went in jeopardy of their lives?” 
he asked. And so he poured out the priceless fluid 
upon the ground as an offering to the Lord of Hosts. _ 

This familiar tale illustrates the power of senti- 
ment. Human conduct is determined by it far more 
often than by reason. As Emerson said, ‘Every ac- 
tion is measured by the depth of the sentiment from 
which it proceeds.” It was in response to a sentiment 
that David gave expression to his longing for a drink 
from the old well. It was in response to a sentiment 
that his soldiers endangered their lives in order to 
obtain it. And it was in response to a sentiment that 
David refused to drink it. 

Sentiment plays a large part in the life of the 
least sentimental of men. Why is it that the old 
homestead, which each returning Christmas season 
brings to mind, possesses a charm which does not 
attach itself to the most luxurious apartment or-flat? 
It is because of the personal associations which cluster 
around it and appeal to a sentiment which is as old 
as humanity. Remove these associations and but 
little remains. In the words of Edgar Guest, ‘“‘It takes 
a heap of living in it to make a house a home.” It is 
this heap of living in it which gives it its charm. 
Forget those who have lived and died beneath its roof 
and the old house is like any other rude, tumble-down 
structure. Banish from memory those who have re- 
freshed themselves at the old well and it becomes 
simply a primitive and rather inconvenient mode of 
drawing water. Apart from the vision of a mother or 
sister who delighted in its fragrance and beauty the 
old-fashioned garden, with its few varieties and those 
few but one or two removes from the wild flowers by 
the roadside, loses its fascination. As someone has 
said, “You can understand David’s cry for water 


from the well, but you can hardly picture a man who 
was born on Broadway sighing and saying, “Oh, that 
someone would give me a drink of the Croton water 
in the faucet of the bathroom behind the door in apart- 
ment K on the seventh floor.’ ”’ 

Such sentimental associations constitute the se- 
cret of all music or art or literature which is really 
worth while. ‘To penetrate the mystery of life, to 
catch a vision of the ideal, and then to interpret it in 
the language of ordinary everyday life—that is their 
mission and only as they fulfill that mission do they 
rise to the full dignity of their calling.”” The instru- 
ment by which this is done is the imagination. It 
enables us to so combine the results of our experience 
as to present new and hitherto unrealized ideals. 
Through it we people the old homestead with the 
faces and forms of other days. Through it the soldier 
sees in a bit of colored cloth the symbol of the land he 
loves. It gives the artist his vision, the musician his 
song, and the poet his dream. They see the unseen 
and make it visible to those who have not eyes to see. 
They hear the music of the spheres and make it au- 
dible to those whose ears are stopped. Like Shakes- 
peare’s poet, they are “‘of imagination all compact.” 

Unfortunately sentiment easily degenerates into 
sentimentalism. One is the reality, the other the imi- 
tation. One is the result of the normal activity of a 
sound, healthy emotional nature; the other is a disease. 
One stimulates character; the other enervates it. One 
enriches life; the other impoverishes it. Just as in- 
dulgence in vice incapacitates one from responding to 
the call of virtue, so indulgence in sentimentalism 
makes it difficult to respond to any pure and noble 
sentiment. Nevertheless the fact that sentiment can 
be carried to illogical and dangerous extremes is no 
reason for suppressing it altogether. Rightly used, the 
imagination is as truly a God-given faculty as the 
reason that judges it and helps to keep it within proper 
bounds. Ashas been well said, ““The heart has reasons 
that reason knows not of.” 

This makes us aware of one of the dangers in- 
volved in our present-day educational methods. It 
has been said that ‘‘a nation cannot part from its 
imagination without parting from its greatness,’”’ and 
yet our educational methods tend to crush this “leaf 
from the sky.’”’ We discourage sentiment and repress 
the imagination in the growing child and then wonder 
why, when he becomes a man, he is deaf to all senti- 
mental appeals. We rob him of the fables and myths 
and folklore tales which have come out of the child- 
hood of the race, teach him only such Bible tales as 
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can be corroborated by history or substantiated by 
science, and insist that the Christmas legend, with 
its guiding star and angels’ song, be replaced by learned 
discussions of the principles of astronomy and the 
laws of physical birth. This overconscientiousness 
has gone so far that we find parents and teachers 
questioning whether we are not doing the child a 
grievous injustice when we encourage him to believe 
in Santa Claus, with his reindeer sleigh and his home 
in the Northland. Should we not destroy this illusion, 
put an end to this willful deception, and explain to 
our children that Santa Claus is a mythical figure, 
that the Christmas story is fiction, and that father 
and mother are the gracious givers of every good and 
perfect Christmas gift? Readers of The Christian 
Register remember that periodically we have letters 
to the editor protesting against the childhood prayer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” on the ground that it 
awakens in the child’s mind disagreeable thoughts 
about premature death. In this way we older people 
try to shatter the dream world in which our children 
live and in which it must have been intended that they 
should live or they would not have been so wonderfully 
endowed with that faculty through which alone such 
a dream world can be created. 

The child’s world is a world of make-believe—a 
world in which miracle and myth are everyday oc- 
currences, in which Santa Claus seems perfectly at 
home and in which thoughts of premature death sel- 
dom come. Every real boy and every genuine girl 
delights in the indulgence of these childhood fancies. 
They like to believe that the chair is a real horse, that 
the doll is a real baby, that the relationships which 
they assume are real relationships, and the longer we 
can keep them in this world of make-believe, the 
better for them and the better for the race. Knowl- 
edge of the actual world with its ambitions and failures, 
its hopes and disappointments, will come all too soon. 
Instead of trying to dispel these illusions we should 
seek to preserve them. We need have no fear of the 
transition period. The child’s emergence from the 
world of make-believe is not instantaneous, but grad- 
ual. It is not like the turning on of an electric light 
but like the dawning of a new day. There is not 
one of us to whom this make-believe world was not 
once real. It is not a real world today, and yet how 
many of us can remember the precise moment when 
the idealism of childhood was replaced by the grim 
realities of our mature years. Speaking for myself, I 
once believed that Santa Claus was a real person. I 
do not know just when the belief was abandoned, but 
this I know, that when I learned that he was a fictitious 
character I did not say, “Then there is no God, either,” 
and yet that is the stock illustration of those who 
would rob life of its sentiment and reduce it to sober 
reality. 

There is a world of pathos in Wordsworth’s la- 
ment over the passing of youth. 

- “The youth,” he writes, “who daily farther from 
the East 


Must travel, still is Nature’s priest 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended. 

At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
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This may be the ultimate fate of all childhood fancies 
—to fade into the light of common day—but it is some- 
thing that we ought to postpone as long as possible. 
If we can carry with us into our manhood years some- 
thing of the idealism which characterized the days of 
youth, then ‘““To us, the meanest flower that blows 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
The preservation of our youthful fancies and imag- 
inings, the perpetuation of our childhood sentiments 
and dreams, ripened by thought and chastened by 
experience, would mean a revival of religion—not 
such a revival as we witness occasionally in traditional 
circles, where sentimentalism usurps the place of 
sentiment and fever is mistaken for fervor—but the 
rebirth of a religion which has been emancipated from 
dogma and is undefiled by fanaticism. For such a 
religion the world waits. 

We sometimes forget that religion is itself a senti- 
ment. It has its origin in the emotions rather than in 
the intellect. We speak of rational religion, and we 
believe in it, and yet it is to the imagination that re- 
ligion makes its appeal. Imagination is the instrument 
of faith. It is the faculty by which we see things that 
are invisible. Religion, according to Matthew Arnold, 
is “morality touched by emotion,” or, as Dr. Jacks has 
said, it is “faith become courageous.” It represents 
not an attitude of mind toward the facts of the uni- 
verse, but an attitude of soul toward its deeper mean- 
ings. The sentiment of reverence which leads us to 
love sacred places and to commemorate holy days, 
the sentiment of gratitude which leads us to come 
together and sing our songs of praise and thanksgiving, 
the sentiment of love which binds us one to another 
as children of a common Father,—these are hardly 
to be distinguished from similar sentiments the world 
over, and yet they constitute the very essence of the re- 
ligious life. When such sentiments are recognized as 
having their origin in the impact of the divine spirit 
upon the human soul, the deep things of God calling 
to and eliciting a response from the deep things in 
our own spiritual natures, then religion becomes a 
reality. The act of worship, in response to the senti- 
ment which prompts us to reverence the highest that 
we can know, becomes an expression of our deepest 
and truest self. 

If liberal religion, as is so often maintained, seems 
cold and uninspiring, may it not be because we have 
stifled these religious sentiments and retained only 
that which appeals to the reason and understanding? 
We have starved the emotional side of our natures 
until it has ceased to function. If we come to God with 
only intellectual affirmations, we can expect only an 
intellectual response. Only as we come to him with 
our hearts as well as with our minds, only as we lay 
upon the altar our affections as well as our under- 
standing, only as we clothe our beliefs with the fruits 
of a chaste and lofty imagination, can we expect to 
hear the voice of the divine within our inmost souls. 
Furthermore this must be done regularly if it is to be 
effective. Many a man who boasts that he is not re- 
ligious means only this, that he has neglected to exer- 
cise his spiritual faculties and they have atrophied. 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “There is in 
the corner of my heart a little plant called reverence, 
which I find it necessary to water about once a week.” 
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What will become of this tiny plant if itis watered only 
occasionally or not at all? 

Reason alone can never lead us into the presence 
of the Almighty. It can only bring us to the door. 
For reason loves to indulge in abstractions; the imag- 
ination clings to the concrete. One contents itself 
with belief in God; the other is content only when this 
belief has been transformed into a vital, personal trust 
in the great All-Father. One tells us that God is; the 
other tells us what he is and how we can come into his 
presence. The same faculty which paints the rainbow 
and tints the rose, which makes the bit of colored 
cloth a symbol of patriotism and gives to the old 
homestead its charm, is capable of leading us, step by 
step, through reverence and aspiration and worship, 
into the presence of the living God. 

Shall we suppress this faculty? Shall we so clip 
the wings of the imagination in our growing boys and 
girls that all flights of fancy are rendered impossible 
and they are compelled to fly close to the ground? 
Shall we so dwarf their native capacity that the child 
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of the latest comer among our foreign immigrants 
shall surpass them in powers of imagination, in capacity 
for artistic expression, in the appreciation of religious 
idealism? Or shall we so nourish in our own lives and 
in the lives of our children that power which is inher- 
ent in human nature and yet has been for so long 
deprived of its rights, that the vision splendid may 
never fade into the light of common day? Then the 
men and women of tomorrow will be as broad in their 
sympathies and as lofty in their sentiments as they 
are profound in their logic and firm in their convic- 
tions. Then once again human nature will come full- 
orbed. Our old men will see visions and our young 
men will dream dreams. The tree of life will flower 
once more with the richest treasures of poetry and art 
and song. Rising upon the wings of imagination, we 
shall be lifted above the level of the commonplace 
and into the realm: of the beautiful, the good and the 
true. There, sustained by this lofty idealism, we 
shall mount up with wings, as eagles; we shall run and 
not be weary; we shall walk and not faint. 


“And They Call This Peace” 
Robert C. Dexter 


The director of the Departments of Social and Foreign Relations has just returned from Czechoslovakia 
and herewith gives a first report of his observations to our readers. 


HREE weeks ago I stood outside a village hall 
about twenty miles from Prague. I thought 
that I had seen enough misery in the last hour 

but the end was not yet. Within that hall, which was 
not more than one hundred feet long by thirty feet 
wide, there were living, eating and sleeping 223 people. 
Their only beds were straw mattresses spread on the 
floor where they slept at night packed like sardines. 
Since there was not coal enough, the room was fright- 
fully cold in the night and many of the children in the 
camp were ill. All these people had to live on was 
eight crowns—twenty-five cents—a day supplied by 
the Czech government. They were all refugees from 
the Sudeten territory, Czechs and Germans. They 
were doing their best to keep the building clean but 
the difficulties were almost insurmountable. They 
had not enough saucepans to cook in and there was no 
adequate washingroom. They could only wash their 
clothes once in three weeks and then, since most of 
them possessed only the clothes which they wore 
when they crossed the border, they had to lie down on 
the blankets while the washing was being done. These 
people had no occupation or recreation and just sat 
around most of the day. Most of the refugees in this 
camp were artisans or miners, people who had been 
accustomed to living decently in their own homes, and 
the present surroundings were rapidly sapping their 
morale. Yet one after another told me that this was 
heaven compared with what would have been their 
lot had they remained in their own homes and that 
they would rather die than go back. 

This all seemed bad enough and I came out with 

a lump in my throat and a feeling that those of us in 
America who will celebrate Christmas in our own 
homes, warm and comfortable with plenty to eat, 
comfortable clothes to wear, have an obligation to 


these unfortunate people. The Czech government is 
doing all it can. Various British relief funds are at- 
tempting to meet the need but it is so stupendous that 
all that we can do is not enough. 

And yet that is not the worst. Just as we were 
coming out—Mr. Wood of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, Miss Lee of the British Unitarian 
Association and-I were being taken around the camp 
by one of the Czech higher officials—a white-haired 
woman with refined features, her clothing torn and her 
hands and face scratched and cut, came to the official 
who was in charge of us and poured out a voluble 
story in Czech, interrupted with tears and expressions 
of sympathy from the other refugees who stood by. 
It seems that she and her husband had come into 
present-day Czechoslovakia immediately following 
the German occupation. They had been told that it 
was perfectly safe to return to their own homes and 
they did so. For a few days, while the German army 
was in occupation, they were left alone but as soon as 
the troops had withdrawn, a party of Henleinists came 
to their home and took the woman and her husband 


- into the woods where they deliberately tortured him 


and he died before her eyes. She got away and after 
spending two nights in the forest came through the 
lines and had just arrived in the camp. Her only son 
had been shot in Slovakia and there she was, alone 
and homeless, with all her property gone and her 
husband and son dead. The governmental official and 
I went out together and as he left he turned to me and 
said in German, “And they call this peace.” 

Possibly this is an extreme example but it is an 
indication of what is happening to thousands of 
Czechs, loyal Germans and Jews today. There are 
anywhere from 180,000 to 250,000 refugees in Czecho- 
slovakia at the present moment and the number is 
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increasing daily. Conservative estimates indicate 
that by the middle of winter there will be one half 
million such people, most of them penniless, on the 
hands of the Czech government, and that government 
has to face the care of these people with one quarter 
of its territory and probably a larger amount of its 
taxable property withdrawn and 100,000 of its own 
people unemployed. It is a black and discouraging 
picture and the worst is yet to come. As the winter 
comes on and as economic conditions become worse, 
many thousands of refugees who are now being cared 
for in private families, sleeping in barns and outhouses, 
must be provided for in some more effective way, and 
how that provision is to be made no one knows. It 
is true that the British people have raised over a mil- 
lion and a half dollars by subscriptions and that 
million and a half, which is administered by British 
personnel, is of the very greatest importance. The 
British government’s loan of 10,000,000 pounds sterling 
is also at the present moment being partly used for the 
care of refugees, but American funds so far sent over 
have been very limited and there is a great need for 
additional help. 


Another Important Need 


However, the need for help, important as it is, 
is paralleled by another need equally important, 
namely, that of American personnel to administer 
such relief as is sent. The very fact that Richard 
Wood and I were able to be on the spot, even though 
at the moment we had no large sums to offer for re- 
lief, was a proof to the Czech people that they were not 
forgotten and deserted by America. It was especially 
valuable so far as our own church people in that un- 
fortunate country are concerned. The pressure on 
Czechoslovakia by its more powerful neighbor is tre- 
mendous and they need all the moral assistance that 
they can get from outside democratic nations to be 
able to withstand that pressure. The British have 
rendered very real service in this regard but they are 
handicapped by the very fact of their nationality and 
fortunately Americans would not suffer any such 
handicap. Large sums of money for relief are needed 
and it is my hope that the American Committee for 
Relief in Czechoslovakia will at once start a vigorous 
campaign for considerable sums of money to be ad- 
ministered by the American personnel on the spot. 
The place of the Unitarian and Quaker committee 
in the picture has not yet been definitely worked out 
but it is in process of being decided upon. 

There are, of course, special needs among our own 
people; 25,000 of the members of the Czechoslovak 
Church are at the present moment refugees. Many 
of its ministers have been driven out of their homes 
and our own Unitarian church in Prague has lost much 
of its financial support and will continue to suffer. 
If the reactionary groups in Czechoslovakia, backed by 
reactionary groups across the border, get complete 
control, there is not much hope that liberal churches 
can survive. Here is another reason why American 
personnel representing the liberal point of view is 
absolutely essential. 

At the present moment I cannot announce just 
what our plans are going to be. They will be decided 
upon within the next few days and funds for the sup- 


port of our personnel and for special relief to our own 
people will undoubtedly be called for. Personally 
I have no doubt as to the response from Unitarians 
and other liberals. We cannot meet the whole need. 
That is far beyond our resources. For that we must 
rely on the generosity of the entire American people 
and their response to the appeals of the committee 
headed by Nicholas Murray Butler. We can, how- 
ever, and we ought to, supply American personnel 
who can do the more difficult work of dealing with in- 
dividual problems of emigration—at least 100,000 of 
these unfortunates, Jews, Germans and Czechs, must 
find a new home outside of Czechoslovakia—and the 
restoration of faith in themselves and in the ideals for 
which we and they jointly stand. 


Is the Problem Insoluble? 


It may be that the problem is insoluble, but I am 
convinced that the Czech people, in their hearts, are 
still faithful to the ideals of Masaryk, and that—with 
the support we more fortunate ones can give them, and 
with the demonstration of our interest through flesh 
and blood representatives, men and women who are 
sympathetic and at the same time determined to keep 
alive the spark of freedom and liberalism—the situa- 
tion can finally be mastered. In the meantime there 
will be suffering and hardship and demoralization. 

More than all else I feel that we in America 
should be patient. The Czech government will make 
mistakes. It will undoubtedly do things of which we 
willnotapprove. There will be reactions in this country 
against their policies, but we should remember that 
they are a sick nation. They feel betrayed and de- 
serted and our immediate task at the moment, as be- 
lievers in freedom and democracy, is to show through 
our efforts that whatever they do we have not for- 
gotten and we will not forget. 

There is not peace in Czechoslovakia. In some 
ways it is worse than war because there is not the en- 
thusiasm that comes with the ability to combat the 
enemy effectively. As one very prominent Czech 
said when I talked with her at the end of my visit, 
“Tt is much easier to die for one’s country than to live 
under conditions such as we must live through today.” 
The challenge before the American people, and par- 
ticularly before those of us who call ourselves liberals, 
is—with money and with men and women—to stand 
by those who are trying to live for their country and 
to keep alive those ideals which are common to their 
country and to ours. 

* * * 
INTERDEPENDENCE 
Rachel Harris Campbell 
If any man go scantly fed, 
Anywhere on the earth’s crust, 
This on my table is not bread, 
But mouldy dust. 


If any woman bear the brand 
Of broad or secret infamy, 

How shall I keep my honor, and 
My chastity? 


Who taught me this, that all my gain 
Is by my kinsmen’s stratagem, 

That from cold flagons of their pain 

I drink with them? 
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Some Holiday Book | 
Suggestions 


For years the writer was by profession a 
literary critic and so nobody ever dared 
give him a book. Of course there were a 
few exceptions. A Jewish rabbi once gave 
him, in its first, and probably only, edition, 
a sermon by an Elizabethan Christian. 
A poet once gave him a privately printed 
volume: knowing that he would not al- 
ready possess a copy. Such being the case, 
the writer has no data on what may be to 
some people a vexed question: how to give 
a book as a Christmas gift and feel assured 
that it will not be a duplicate of something 
the recipient already has. 

Among religious liberals, of course, the 
question will not arise in as sharp a form 
as the anecdote reveals: ‘“‘Don’t give Mary 
a book for Christmas. She has a book al- 
ready.’’ And even at the height of its 
intellectual and publishing hurricane, we 
do not imagine that many of our readers 
had more than one friend at one time send 
them “Gone With the Wind.’ However, 
there is always the chance: and if you wish 
to inscribe the book, it is a serious matter. 
Having to house indefinitely five copies of 
“Gone With the Wind” because each was a 
gift with a friend’s signature in it is not a 
pleasant anticipation. 

In these circumstances the clever thing 
to do is firstly to get away from the beaten 
track and secondly to give books which are 
only recently out. 

And these few suggestions are all of 
books which are not in the best-seller class 
—and after all, we cannot compete with 
The New York Times and The Herald 
Tribune book sections when it comes to 
covering the whole field. 

Our first suggestion is a book only just 
out and which will be reviewed in these 
columns by a peer of the author within a 
few weeks. It is “Religion Says You Can” 
by Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Cleveland. It is pub- 
lished by The Beacon Press ($1.50). 
The first sentence in this book is: 

“*The world may crack up, but not I! 
I mustn’t crack up with it,’ exclaimed a 
recent visitor to my study.” 

Evidently this is an inspirational book. 
And that is what the work turns out to be 
—hbut it is inspirational with a difference. 
The author is a minister, but he has been a 
business man. He has had to console the 
unhappy—but he has a critical mind which 
would not stoop to mystification or mere 
verbosity in his efforts to console. In other 
words, this book is the expression of a 
critical mind essaying a constructive job. 
There are many people today, sophisti- 
cated as well as unsophisticated, who need 
suchabook. Toany of them you may give 


them this particular work in the assurance 
that they will find nothing in it that will 
give them any excuse for refusing its con- 
solations. 

Another Beacon Press book which has 
appealed to us very deeply has been out 


for over a month now, but is sufficiently . 


new and unknown so that the chances of 
your gift being duplicated are negligible. 
It is ‘‘The Theological Method of Jesus” 
by the late William Wallace Fenn ($1.50). 
The title might suggest that here was a 
good book to give to a minister—and it is. 
But in a sense that title is misleading, for 
the whole burden of the book is that Jesus 
did not have an a priori theological method 
but derived his theology from what he saw 
going on around him in the natural and the 
human worlds. To read this book is to 
enable one’s self to enjoy the life of Jesus 
and the teachings of Jesus in a renewed 
spirit. Dr. Fenn was not only a scholar but 
a writer: a literary artist. Indeed it is his 
literary insight as well as his biblical 
scholarship that implements this study in 
the teachings of Jesus. 

“Kings and the Moon” by James 
Stephens (The Macmillan Company, $1.60) 
is a book to be carefully bestowed. By 
which I mean, do not give it to the wrong 
person but only to someone who, you know, 
loves James Stephens. Anyone else would 
not be worthy of the gift. 

That these poems have a universal appeal 
may be judged by this example from the 
slim collection: 


Paternoster 


Do never pray, 
But only say 
—Oh Thou 


And leave it so, 
For he will know, 
—Somehow— 


That you fall 
And that you call 
On him now. 


On the other hand one or two of these 
poems are written from a rather special 
point of view—that of the relation of 
“Kings and Tanists.’”’ A little thing like 
that did not bother the staff of The Chris- 
tian Register. We do not claim to have a 
detailed knowledge of Tanistry or the 
Tanists. But we do have a Webster’s 
Unabridged which we find a very good sub- 
stitute for an education. 

However, neither I nor any associates 
bothered to look up Tanist before I lec- 
tured on recent books to a. Woman’s Al- 
liance. I hope they have forgotten what I 
told them that I thought a Tanist was: 
suffice it to say that I was confusing it 
with something entirely different. 

However, when he is not versifying 
about Tanists Mr. Stephens is his old de- 
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lightful self: now mischievous, now bitter, 
now profoundly ethical. Incidentally, 
lovers of the bittersweet kind of poem will 
find one very remarkable one in this book: 
Mr. Stephens rewriting in another mood 
of Shakespeare’s “The Phoenix and the 
Turtle.” He entitles it “For the Lion of 
Judah” and it begins: 

Tell what now is happening 

On the sole Arabian tree: 

There is no song in anything, 

No tale of glee, 


Since Phoenix and the Dove did part 
Love loves no more, no more is kind: 
What is happening in the heart, 
What has happened in the mind? 


In this week’s issue two views of Santa 
Claus are expressed: by Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord and by the editor. Here is cheer- 
ing news for the pro-Santa Claus group: 
“There Really Is a Father Christmas” by 
Douglas L. Flintan (Willett, Clark & Co., 
$1.25). Mr. Flintan, working partly from 
legend and partly from intuition, has writ- 
ten the authentic biography of Santa 
Claus. Mary Jane Hoene has illustrated 
the book very beautifully. It happens 
that the writer of this article was a midwife 
of the work, and so he is able to give away 
the secret of one of its happiest flights of 
imagination. Santa, it seems, was born to 
an elderly couple and to his mother was 
granted her wish that he should never die. 
He was at one period in his life a bishop, 
later tired of ecclesiastical life, and retired 
to the North, with a friend—a clown—and 
a goat, and devoted his time to making 
But it was only after 
he had made hundreds of toys that it oc- 
curred to him that he had never thought 
of how to pack them in suitable parcels for 
the individual recipients. The sight of his 
pet goat eating a sock that was hanging 
on the line gave him an idea. He had hun- 
dreds of socks—and they were just the size 
for gift packages. And that is why children 
learned to hang their own stockings 
up. Well, it seems that Mr. Flintan can- 
not take all the credit for that stroke. 
His early years were spent in England, and 
one of his friends was an Anglican bishop. 
Mr. Flintan used to play chess with this. 
dignitary, and noticed that his study walls 
had pairs of socks hanging up all over 
them. He asked his host what the bright 
idea was—in a politer form than that, 
of course—and was told that they were 
socks which his female parishioners had 
knit for him when he was a vicar. They 
had knit them faster than the vicar 
could wear them out and so he had begun 
to keep them as souvenirs. There is in 
this book, incidentally, a. good deal of 
humor, and it occurs to me that—as the 
book was written by an adult, accepted 
by a publishing house all of whose mem- 
bers were adult, sold itself, in other words, 
to adults—we err when we attribute to 
the child an exclusive interest in Santa 
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Claus. On the other hand the story was 
composed in the first place because Mr. 
Flintan found that two little “nieces’”— 
adopted—did not believe in Santa Claus. 
From his association with these little girls 
there was also born a determination to or- 
ganize in America a theater for children: 
The Children’s Guild, a noncommercial 
theater where plays especially written for 
children can be produced. The author is 
devoting a large percentage of the royalties 
from the sale of this book to the organiza- 
tion of such a theater and invites corre- 
spondence on the subject from all who are 
interested. 
I Bic 


Generals, Ministers, 
Wives and Murders 


The General’s Lady, by Esther Forbes. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


All This and Heaven Too, by Rachel 
Field. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Although Miss Forbes does not say it, 
the General’s Lady undoubtedly attended 
at King’s Chapel during her royalist girl- 
hood in Boston. Out at Fayrely, after 
marrying into the revolutionary army to 
save her father’s property, she finds her 
chief comfort in Mr. Merrifield, an elderly 
clergyman trained when medicine was a 
required subject at the Harvard divinity 
school. Unitarianism, not yet separate 
from Congregationalism, is represented 
by Frost the gardener, an unobliging per- 
son who cons the Bible and neglects his 
vegetables. 

The central situation is one of which all 
generals since Amphitryon have run the 
risk when they went to war, but not one 
which the average patriotic American 
ever thinks of in connection with our 
struggle for independence. On the eve- 
ning after his return from the surrender of 
Cornwallis, General Milroy is found shot. 
The trial of Mrs. Milroy and her lover, a 
renegade from “gentleman” Johnny Bur- 
goyne’s army, is developed with one eye on 
modern mystery technique and the other 
on Anne Hutchinson’s and similar trials 
where the procedure is a matter of record. 

As a foil to her unsympathetic heroine, 
Miss Forbes provides Dilly Lavendar, a 
pioneer girl from the wilds beyond Worces- 
ter. Dilly lends the reader surprised eyes 
with which to see Mrs. Milroy’s yellow 
satin sofa and a surprised mouth with 
which to drink her real Bohea, hard to get 
ever since the Boston tea party. Dilly’s 
mother, it seems, wishing to send her to 
an aunt’s back in civilization, had dis- 
guised her as a boy so that she might get 
the protection of a company of soldiers. 
The captain is not deceived, but says 
nothing until Worcester, which is near 
* enough Fayrely so that he can turn Dilly 
over to his general’s wife. Thus Dilly is 
projected into a household where Phillis, 
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the black slave, does prodigies of house- 
keeping, while Mrs. Milroy makes it her 
own Wednesday job to clean silver which 
already looks immaculate. The recipe 
for never having any dirty work to do as 
she tells it to Dilly is: “One must always 
clean things before they are really soiled.” 
Dilly wonders privately to herself how 
Mrs. Milroy would apply it to a pig 
trough or a cow barn. At times, however, 
Dilly gets a little under the author’s feet, 
notably during the trial, when the reader, 
having been told exactly what happened 
to the general in his driveway, must con- 
stantly remind himself that Dilly has not. 

The book is interesting as a picture of 
times, manners, and the labor situation. 


_ General Milroy, having made one fortune 


in the shipping business, is on his way to 
another in hemp. To run his rope factory 
he buys up the town poor. As to the 
story, it might, with full psychoanalytic 
use of the materials, have gathered the 
momentum of authentic tragedy. Love 
for her dead brother is quite evidently the 
determining factor in Morganna’s infatu- 
ation for Alan Brann, who is about her 
brother’s age when Mr. Merrifield brings 
him in from the rope barn to be nursed 
through the measles, and like him an 
adept at outdoor companionship. And on 
his side, Alan may have had some fixation 
for his high-born British mother, who had 
borne him when she was fifteen and by 
Morganna’s age (thirty-three) found it 
irksome to have a grown son on her side 
of the Atlantic. These things and the 
ability each has to meet the other’s nos- 
talgia for their separate worlds of fashion. 

The turning point in “All This and 
Heaven Too” is also a murder, but off 
stage. Here the effect instead of being 
macabre is quite tremendously that of 
living. The tale stops short of heaven but 
the “all this”. gives the reader a sense of 
full years every moment of which is lived 
with awareness and with zest. Were the 
book pure fiction the author would scarcely 
have dared to string so much on the thread 
of one life. But Henriette Desportes was 
a real person, Miss Field’s great aunt by 
marriage, sister-in-law to Cyrus Field, 
who laid the Atlantic cable. During the 
French half of her life she had been govern- 
ess to the children of the Duc and Duchesse 
de Praslin, principals in a murder case 
which shocked the world and may or may 
not have been the final nail in the coffin 
of Louis Philippe’s monarchy. 

The story begins with Henriette Des- 
portes, aged twenty-eight, landing from 
England after six years. At moments the 
skies open and show her a remote future 
which is not bright. In England she 
might have hoped for marriage in terms of 
a curate. In France there will at best be 
only one governess-ship after another until 
she is too old to take the next. But she 
likes teaching and although the Praslin 
ménage proves volcanic is able between 
eruptions to get a good deal of pleasure out 


of the vineyards along the slopes. And so 
it goes for another six years. Although 
convent trained, Henriette has returned 
from England a Protestant, and sits when- 
ever possible under the Protestant preacher 
Frederic Monod. After the trial Madame 
Monod takes her in and it is at her house 
that Henriette meets Henry Field. Against 
almost insuperable odds Monod gets her a 
teaching job in New York, where Henry’s 
kindly efforts to make her feel less a 
stranger develop into love. Miss Field has 
apparently collected a few of the comic 
things that tradition says Henriette did in 
her earliest days as a minister’s wife in 
deepest Massachusetts. For the rest, the 
Field brothers are a part of United States 
history and their friends in Stockbridge 
and New York the celebrities of the period. 

As a picture of social and intellectual 
life, with a glimpse into an economic situa- 
tion where people were making a groping 
attempt to finance things like the Atlantic 
cable that took more money than one man 
or even one country could command, and 
glimpses of the Civil War from the Cooper 
Union address to Lincoln’s funeral pro- 
cession, it is extremely vital. Religion, 
however, the real point of the story, is 
featured chiefly in respect to its quaint 
manifestations. When invited to a “little 
season’”’ Henriette goes décolleté: it turns 
out to be a “season” of prayer. When 
she asks her prospective father-in-law a 
question, he invites her to kneel and then 
addresses his answer not to her but to the 
Almighty. We attend a musical evening 
at Frederic Monod’s but are not permitted 
to hear one of his sermons. 

S. W. 


WELCOME NEWS | 


The December calendar of the First 
Congregational Parish of Milton, Mass., 
contains this surprising news: “The Offer- 
tory on Christmas Day will be in support 
of the American Unitarian Association.” 

This is a grand step forward. It indi- 
cates that we Unitarians are beginning to 
realize that, in addition to a loyalty to 
truth in the thought, there is a loyalty to 
truth in deed, which includes ‘‘service to 
man.” If you are a dyed-in-the-wool 
Unitarian, you expect to pay your just 
debts by the 10th of each month, don’t 
you? But somehow, we of that ilk assume 
that our church national affairs can get 
along without any payment until Easter 
Sunday. Our loyalty to truth is blind to 
the fact that our national treasurer, Parker 
E. Marean, lies awake nine months of the 
year because of our strange hallucination. 


Let us then be up and doing. 

Change his nightmares drear and blue, 
With a heart for deeds of ducats, 

Like the Church alluded to. 
Let us Labor, and not wait! 

C.W.F 

Milton, Mass. 
December 5. 
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The Family Circle 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY DID 
NOT PRINT THIS LETTER 


Editor, The Christian Century: 

“The Christian Century regards Unitarian 
theology as illiberal and heretical.’ (Sep- 
tember 7.) Heretical it is, no doubt, from 
the viewpoint of those who regard the 
common acceptance of a creed as the neces- 
sary basis of religious fellowship. But why 
*flliberal’’? 

What, pray, do you mean by “Unitarian 
theology”? When I was a young Baptist 
minister sundry other Baptist ministers 
called me heretical. In self-defense I 
used to quote an eminent Baptist educa- 
tor, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of 
the University of California, who had 
said: “There is no one Baptist theology. 
Theoretically, and I may say ideally, there 
are as many Baptist theologies as there 
are Baptists.’”’ The Baptist theory and the 
Baptist ideal—according to President 
Wheeler—have been practiced and real- 
ized, it seems to me, far better by the 
Unitarians than by the Baptists. Cer- 
tainly there is no one Unitarian theology. 
There are many Unitarian theologies and 
they are widely variant. 

The story of the only Unitarian Baptist 
church in America—as far as I know—is 
here pertinent. In 1899 the Rocky Moun- 
tain Baptist Association excluded the 
Bethany Baptist Church of Denver for 
having a minister whose views were al- 
leged to be not in harmony with those 
generally held by Baptists. For seven 
years the church had no denominational 
fellowship. It then applied for restoration 
to the Association but was refused on the 
ground that it still retained its heretical 
minister. Three years later it sought af- 
filiation with the Unitarian denomination, 
keeping its name and independence as a 
Baptist church, and was cordially wel- 
comed and listed in the Unitarian year 
book. Its minister had already asked and 
received standing as a Unitarian minister. 
Were this minister or this Baptist church 
asked if they accepted ‘Unitarian theol- 
ogy’? Nay, verily! On the contrary the 
minister was assured by an official repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation that the church might hold the 
Nicene Creed if it saw fit and still be in 
perfectly good standing in the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

In this episode of thirty years ago, do 
you discover anything ‘‘illiberal”’ on the 
part of Unitarians? 

I repeat my question—What do you 
‘mean by “Unitarian theology’’? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

Sept. 14, 1938. 


(The title for the above letter was put 
there by the writer. Like every title it 


has to be short. What is not said but 
implied is that the letter was originally 
sent to The Christian Century. Apart from 
the value of the letter as a reply to the 
position taken by The Christian Century, 
we think it has great value for its emphasis 
on Unitarian freedom by such a dramatic 
example as that of a church which is a 
member of our fellowship, is by that fact 
Unitarian, and yet which, for all any of us 
could tell, may be composed of people who 
are by belief Trinitarian. We admit that 
if any church ever put on its bulletin 
board “First Unitarian Church of Medi- 
opolis (Trinitarian)”’ or “First Trinitarian 
Chureh (Unitarian)” it would be lin- 
guistically odd but actually possible and 
not illogical—Ed.) 
Eo * 


PAUL LIST IS SAVED 


To the Editor: 

This is to thank you for publishing my 
address on the case of Paul List, who was 
threatened with deportation to Germany. 
You will be glad to know that, due to many 
telegrams and letters in his behalf, the order 
for his deportation has been rescinded, 
and Mr. List has been given permission 
to find asylum here. 

I want to thank all who must have re- 
sponded to our appeal, especially Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Dale De Witt, 
president of the Fellowship for Social 
Justice, Dr. Norman Fletcher, and the 
ministers of the Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence. : 

You will be interested to know that the 
members of the Rochester church went 
to work on this case with a will. Mrs. 
Mary T. L. Gannett served as honorary 
chairman, and one of the trustees, Sydney 
E. Clarke, as active chairman. A city- 
wide organization was formed. For nearly 
a month articles appeared in the news- 
papers almost daily. Much money was 
raised and many interviews were held with 
those in positions of political influence. 
The cooperation of civic and religious 
leaders Was spontaneous and generous. 
I wish there were space in which to tell of 
the special efforts of Leroy E. Snyder and 
Dr. John R. Williams, whom many of you 
know personally. It is a glorious privilege 
to be associated with a church possessing 
such a live sense of social responsibility. 
Mrs. Gannett, 85 years, also served as 
treasurer of a special fund for Mrs. List 
and her child. 

The following letter has been received 
from Mrs. Paul List: 


Dear Mr. Williams: 

I think it is fitting on this, our day of 
Thanksgiving, to thank you and the 
members of the church for all that you 
have done for us. I am afraid we would 
have foundered without your kindness 
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and support. Please know that we feel 
we can never express our gratitude and 
appreciation adequately. No matter 
what the probabilities would have been, 
there is no doubt in my mind that you 
have helped to save my husband’s life. 
I hope that today, and every Thanks- 
giving, you and your congregation will 

always find much to be thankful for. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jennie List. 
(Mrs. Paul List.) 
David Rhys Williams. 


First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
* * 


THE PARTNERSHIP SERMON 


To the Editor: 

May I add a suggested “reading” for 
An article by 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, was pub- 
lished in The Christian Register in 19386. 
I think it was the last week of October, or 
the week before, that this was printed. 
The title was “‘Religion and Distribution,”’ 
and contains some few points on ethics 
and the Church which might be of some 


value. 
E. A. McGlenen. 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 
OF Y. P. R. U. AT ANDOVER 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., will 
be the setting for the twelfth annual mid- 
winter conference of the Young People’s 
Religious Union over New Year’s week-end. 
The conference will open officially on Fri- 
day evening, December 30, with a welcome 
to delegates by Roland B. Greeley, presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The theme of the conference will 
be “How Can We Influence the Future?” 

Rev. Duncan Howlett of New Bedford, 
Mass., will speak to the group on Saturday 
morning and Saturday evening, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive director 
of the Unitarian Youth Commission, will 
preach the sermon on Sunday and lead a 
round-table discussion, Rev. Robert S. 
Hoagland of Exeter, N. H., will give an in- 
formal talk on Sunday evening, and Rey. 
Napoleon W. Lovely of Franklin, N. H., 
will lead a fireside discussion on Monday 
morning. Miss Helen G. Barnard, field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, will conduct .a leadership confer- 
ence on Sunday morning. The conference 
will close on Monday afternoon. Rev. and 
Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman will chaperon 
the conference. The cost while at the con- 
ference will total $6 plus a $1 registration 
fee. Train fare round trip from Boston is 
$3.70. 

Miss Nancy Atherton of Smith College 
is chairman and her committee includes 
Miss Ruth Foster, Woodsville, N. H., Miss 
Elizabeth Hunter, West Roxbury, Mass., 
Arthur Ferguson, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and Waldemar Flint of Proctor Academy 
who is in charge of registrations. 
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Program is Drafted for San Francisco Conference 


Committee of American Unitarian Association Announces Tentative 
Plans for Gathering Marked by Interesting Seminars, 
Tours, and Preaching Missions 


The program committee of the American 
Unitarian Association has just announced 
its tentative program for what should 
prove one of the best-attended general 
conferences in Unitarian history, a con- 
ference which will be held in San Francisco, 
August 24-27, 1939; giving its visitors op- 
portunities to make the most of their 
journey across the continent—directed 
tours for social study as well as vacation 
tours will be part of the total program— 
and including ten preaching missions in 
strategically important parts of the coun- 
try. 

The last General Conference to be held 
on the Pacific coast took place in 1915. 
Next year, preliminary inquiry has shown, 
many Eastern Unitarians intend to travel, 
and they welcome this opportunity of visit- 
ing San Francisco. Unitarians already 
resident on the Pacific coast have often 
been debarred from attending conferences 
by the distances involved, and they are 
eager to take this opportunity of meeting 
their fellows from all over the nation. The 
attendance, it is expected, will therefore 
be record-breaking. 

The tours in connection with the con- 
ference will be of two kinds. An experi- 
enced travel agency will be drafted into 
service to plan several vacation tours. 
The itineraries will be planned for parties 
traveling to the conference via Yellowstone 
Park, Bryce and Zion National Parks, 
Grand Canyon, Los Angeles and Yosemite, 
returning through the Northwest with 
stop-overs at Lake Louise and Banff. 
Such points of interest as Boulder Dam 
will also be included. There will be many 
variations, of course, one party, for in- 
stance, sailing from Boston via the Panama 
Canal. And there will be a considerable 
range in the prices. 

Besides these vacation tours a Travel 
Seminar, sponsored by the Department of 
Social Relations, is being organized. A 
limited number of ministers and laymen 
will, under the department’s auspices, visit 
and study those sections and cities of the 
country which present economic, indus- 
trial or agricultural problems of signif- 
icance. It is hoped that Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, director of the Department of 
Social Relations of the A. U. A., will be 
able to lead this seminar, and that its 
members may be accorded the privilege of 
interviewing the key men in the situations 
under their survey. An important aspect 
of this project will be the study of labor 
conditions in different parts of the country. 

A Religious Education Seminar is also 
projected which will be planned by the 
Religious Education Department of the 
A. U. A. to be conducted for church school 
teachers and leaders. 
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The program committee is now formu- 
lating plans for ten transcontinental 
preaching missions in connection with the 
conference. The mission will include 
special sermons in Unitarian churches and 
also in places where the Unitarian fellow- 
ship is not represented. 

The tentative program for the General 
Conference is as follows: 


Thursday, August 24 


Noon: Luncheon. First business ses- 
sion. Welcoming address. Ad- 
dress by program committee 
chairman. Address by presi- 
dent of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Evening: Laymen’s League supper. 


Youth Commission supper. 
Public meeting in the Temple 
of Religion on Treasure Island. 


Friday, August 25 


Morning: Service of worship. 

Second business session. 

Report of the moderator. 

Report of the committee on 

planning and review. 

Round Table Discussions. 

a. How to organize the Church 
for greater influence. 

b. Fundamentals of a liberal 
religious philosophy. 

ec. The Church and the to- 
talitarian state. 

Luncheons: 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
General Alliance. 


Noon: 


Afternoon: Religious Education confer- 
ence, 

Evening: Fellowship of Social Justice 
dinner. 


Saturday, August 26 
Morning: Service of worship. 
Round-table discussions (con- 
tinued). 

Third business session. 

Reports of nominating com- 
mittee. 

Discussion of resolutions. 
Luncheons: 
Young People’s 
Union, 

Pacific Coast Conference. 
Fellowship dinner. 


Noon: 
Religious 


Evening: 


Sunday, August 27 


Morning: Church service. 


This program is, of course, tentative and 
subject to change between now and the 
date of the conference. 

Most of the conference meetings will be 
held in the Unitarian church of San Fran- 
cisco, of which Dr. C. S. S. Dutton is 
minister. 
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LIEPER ADDRESSES THE 
METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


Highteen churches were represented at 
the November 14 meeting of the Metro- 
politan Conference of Free Churches held 
at Hotel Collingwood, 45 West 35th Street, 
Manhattan, New York. Fifty-four people 
were in attendance. 

It was announced that the midwinter 
conference of the group will be held at All 
Souls Church, 80th and Lexington, Man- 
hattan, January 22, 1989. Rev. Joseph 
Salek, chairman of the Unitarian Student 
Committee of this area, announced the 
Student Conference to be held at Union 
Theological Seminary, December 9, 10 and 
11. A free-will offering was taken for the 
benefit of the Student Committee. The 
ministerial exchange was announced for 
January 15, 1939. 

The program of the evening included a 
short talk by Rev. A. Powell Davies, in 
which he spoke of the early history and of 
the growth of the church in Summit, N. J. 
Dr. Henry Lieper, secretary of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council, spoke on the 
World Council of Churches. Dr. Lieper 
attended the meeting in Utrecht in May, 
1938, which drafted a constitution for the 
World Council now being considered by 
130 denominations from fifty nations. He 
stated that it was generally assumed that 
the statement which is the basis of mem- 
bership in the Council excludes Unitarians, 
and following the talk there was a very 
interesting discussion of the part which 
our denomination can play in this united 
church movement. 

The next meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference was held on December 12, with 
Alfred M. Bingham, editor of Common 
Sense, as guest speaker. 


* * 


UNITARIAN YOUTH CHORUS 


The Unitarian Youth Chorus has al- 
ready held two very successful rehearsals. 
The purpose of the chorus is to provide an 
opportunity for Unitarian young people to 
enjoy the pleasure and benefits of choral 
singing—both religious and secular. Al- 
ready more than fifty members have en- 
rolled and have shown a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. The indications are that within 
the next few meetings the enrollment may 
increase considerably. The group at 
present is drawn from eighteen churches 
in the Greater Boston area, with some 
from as far as Brockton. 

Rehearsals begin at 7 p. m. on Monday 
evenings and close promptly at 8.30 
o’clock. The director is Charles Pearson, 
formerly of the Harvard Glee Club. A 
bulletin describing the chorus is available 
at the Unitarian Youth Commission, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. A number of re- 
quests have already been received for the 
group to sing as soon as they are prepared. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
people who are interested in group singing 
to come in and join the chorus. 
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TI.OUSANDS BREAK 
BREAD WITH HOLMES 
ON 59TH BIRTHDAY 


John Haynes Holmes celebrated his 
fifty-ninth birthday by telling more than 
a thousand guests at a dinner celebrating 
the anniversary that, though all he stood 
for had been swept away and his own gen- 
eration defeated, anew Community Church 
was being planned, to be built at Park 
Avenue and 35th Street, and that he and 
his fellows in that church would not accept 
the defeat of the present generation but 
would ‘“‘raise anew these altars which we 
have lost and would possess again.” 

Led by Mayor LaGuardia, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and other civic leaders 
the thousand guests assembled in the Hotel 
Astor heard the mayor describe Dr. 
Holmes as “‘a true leader of his people’ and 
a leading spirit in social reform. 

Frederick L. Guggenheimer, executive 
director of the City Affairs Committee, of 
which Dr. Holmes was chairman from its 
inception until his resignation this year, 
spoke of Dr. Holmes’ services as an awak- 
ener of the civic conscience of New York. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, leader of the 
Free Synagogue and a close friend of Dr. 
Holmes, brought the tribute of American 
Jewry and of world Jewry ‘‘to one whose 
name will not only live as a mighty and 
unafraid prophet of religion in this cen- 
tury, but as one of the immortal friends 
and defenders of Israel.” 

A tribute from the Negro race was given 
by William Pickens, a director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who said that Dr. Holmes 
had ‘‘taken real religion to be a way of life; 
in personal relations, in social relations, in 
political relations, in economic relations, in 
interracial relations.” 

Replying to these greetings, Mr. Holmes 
said: ‘Today after a ministry of more 
than a generation in this city, I see my 
world in ruins. Peace has disappeared, 
and war prevails. Poverty and unem- 
ployment and social distress have engulfed 
us. Prejudice and hatred are devouring 
mankind. Civilization has gone and 
brute savagery returned. 

“Tam amember of a defeated generation. 
Everything I care for, hope for, believe in, 
has been swept away. I do not fool myself. 
The world of which I have dreamed, and 
for which I have labored, is gone—and I 
shall never see it again. But this is not 
the end! 

“My generation is defeated—but does 
that mean that I am defeated? Our 
civilization has cracked and crashed—but 
have we crashed with it? To us, because 
we are spiritually free, there is left a choice 
of destiny. Need I say which choice I 
have made? 

“Tf I were ready to accept defeat, I 
would not be seeking to replace our old 
church which we lost, with the new church 
which we would now build. But I am not 
accepting defeat. I have the same faith I 
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have always had in God and his Kingdom, 
and the same resolve I have always had to 
love God and his Kingdom. 

“T would raise anew these altars which 
we have lost and would possess again—the 
altars of an unconquered and unconquer- 
able religion. There, in the high resolve to 
know not sect, class, nation or race, I 
would receive all men who will come to us 
in the spirit of free and equal fellowship. 
There I would bind them together in the 
love of truth, the service of righteousness 
and the practice of brotherhood. There, 
while the world rages in war and violence, 
I would establish peace, and thus vindicate 
God’s eternal will to peace. This church 
will be a church of all humanity, and its 
life the fulfillment now of what will some 
day be universal upon earth.” 

Toastmaster for the occasion was Mrs. 
Johanna M. Lindlof, chairman of the 
board of trustees, who read telegrams and 
letters of good wishes from notables, in- 
cluding Gandhi, who cabled: “God grant 
you many years humanitarian service.” 
Others came from Helen Keller, who wired: 
‘‘Affectionate birthday greetings. Whole- 
heartedly I thank God for you, for the 
strength you give us in liberty’s supreme 
test. You are an inextinguishable spirit 
of brotherhood to all men’; Governor 
Lehman, who sent a wire of greetings; 
Ludwig Lewisohn, the writer, and others. 


* * 


“BUSINESS ETHICS”’ 
’ IS POPULAR TOPIC 


Several churches and Laymen’s League 
chapters have already announced plans 
for sermons and discussions on the Minis- 
ter-Laymen Partnership subject for this 
year: “How Far Can the Ideals of the 
Church Be Successfully Practiced in Busi- 
ness Today?” 

January 29 is the date of the annual 
Partnership Sunday, when most of the 
ministers in the liberal churches will preach 
on that subject, followed by group dis- 
cussions in chapter or congregational 
meetings. Word has already been re- 
ceived that at least four chapters have in- 
corporated this topic in their programs for 
the year. Other chapters are urged to send 
in a preliminary report of their plans as 
soon as possible to the headquarters of 
the Laymen’s League. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., the board of trus- 
tees of the First Church decided to hold 
a special meeting, open to all persons in- 
terested in discussing with the minister, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, the recent book by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot on ‘‘Honesty,” 
which was one of several recommended in 
preparation for this Partnership project. 
A second meeting using this book as dis- 
cussion material will take place at the 
regular December meeting of the Laymen’s 
League chapter, after which Mr. Smith 
will preach at least two sermons on the 
general subject of “Honesty.” It is also 
probable that a final discussion meeting 
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may take place to summarize the entire 
local treatment of the subject, in keeping 
with the technique of the Partnership 
Plan. 

The Ann Arbor, Mich., chapter has 
drawn up an attractive program for the 
year, built around the general theme: ‘‘The 
World We Live In.” For its January 
meeting the Partnership topic will be dis- 
cussed under the title of ““The New World,” 
dealing particularly with “Ethics in 
Business,” and introduced by three mem- 
bers of the chapter on different phases of 
that subject. ‘ 

The Ridgewood, N. J., chapter had al- 
ready planned a discussion meeting on 
“Can Religion and Economics Mix,” which 
is another way of phrasing the same gen- 
eral topic for the Partnership Plan. 

The Albany, N. Y., chapter had also 
planned in advance to devote their Janu- 
ary meeting to the Partnership subject an- 
nounced by League headquarters. 

* * 


SHOALS NEWS 


The schedule of conferences to be held 
at Star Island during the season of 1939 
is as follows: 


June 24-July 8: Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. 
Churchmanship Week 
—Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Institute of Religious 
Education (under the 
direction of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Asso- 
ciation). 

General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
July 29-August 5: General Conference. 
August 5-19: Congregational meet- 
ings. 

Congregational Lay- 
men’s Week-end. 
Camp Farthest Out. 


July 8-15: 


July 15-22: 


July 22-29: 


August 19-20: 


August 21-31: 


Committees are already at work or- 
ganizing these various programs and it is 
hoped that Shoalers of former years as well 
as prospective Shoalers will plan in ad- 
vance to be present at one or more of the 
conferences. 

Further information will be supplied by 
writing to the undersigned at the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass., or calling 
HUBbard 1122. 

Carl B. Wetherell, 
President 
Star Island Corporation. 
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THE BELMONT PAGEANT 


The children and young people of the 
First Church in Belmont, Mass., will give 
the fourteenth annual presentation of 
“The Belmont Pageant of the Nativity” 
in the First Church, Concord Avenue and 
Common Street, Belmont, at 4 p. m. on 
Sunday, December 18. — , 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CHURCH 
ACKNOWLEDGES EXPRESSION 
OF UNITARIAN SYMPATHY 


Maine Unitarians in a convention some 
weeks ago sent an expression of their 
sympathy to their coreligionists in Czecho- 
slovakia. The following reply to their 
resolution has just reached this country, 
and we reproduce it below without change 
(it was written in English): 

We are most grateful to you for your 
words of sympathy, which you sent us in 
these the saddest moments for our state. 

We do not wish to express our pain by 
using big words, so that they may not ap- 
pear as mere phrases. We are not poli- 
ticians, nor economists to be able to de- 
scribe the unfavourable, and in some ways 
even catastrophic consequences of the 
Berchtesgaden and Miinchen agreement, 
concerning the future of Czechoslovakia. 
This will be shown only after a time. It is 
sure today that the realization of the 
Miinich agreement goes beyond its frame 
and is of such an extend that even greatest 
pessimists were shocked. It is impossible 
for us as yet to write openly about these 
things. Perhaps we would bear our mis- 
fortune with a certain inner satisfaction, if 
we could be sure that universal peace were 
secured. But, according to the firm belief 
of us all, this is not the case. The only 
thing achieved is that our state, which was 
a convinced and unshrinking defender of 
democracy, will now have to become a 
mere onlooker. 

We did not wish for war. On the con- 
trary few nations are so peaceloving as is 
ours. But we were ready to bring all sac- 
Tifices for arresting force and relieving both 
ourselves and the world from the unprece- 
dented pressure of imperialism and threats. 
We feel that the greatest loss, resulting 
from this tragedy, is that the religious and 
especially the ethical feelings of our people 
were deeply damaged with the loss of faith 
in agreements, the given word and prom- 
ises. The same bad influence on the minds 
of the people is accomplished by the un- 
truths and rudeness spread by public 
radio talks and press of just that country 
which gave the world so many great people 
and thoughts. 

Religious work is thus rendered difficult. 
We are doing everything in our power to 
‘bring spiritual strength and inner stability 
to our people. Although our spiritual and 
religious work has to be done at present 
by Dr. Capek alone, since the others are 
in the army, we have extended our program 
of work to three meetings a week instead of 
‘two. 

We try to lift up each other, so that we 
may not fall into depression. The most 
necessary thing for our nation is to renew 
all contacts and to find out new ones and to 
find new friends for our goods, for that 
gives us work, which is the most important 
foundation for the existence of our state. 

Therefore you would render us a great 
-work if you would kindly among your 
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friends spread the knowledge about us and 
point to our possibilities of export and 
point to our goods which is representing 
us well in all parts of the world. The 
reason for this is the fact that the propa- 
ganda unfriendly to our state is con- 
stantly trying to say to the world that we 
are now unable to export since all our 
industry was taken away from us. Of 
course it is not true. 

We Unitarians are emphasizing the im- 
portance of work, for it can renew again 
the confidence in people, that confidence, 
which suffered so much when it was de- 
cided about our national fate. 

Your friendly interest in us and our na- 
tion is a great comfort and spiritual! sup- 
port to us. We thank you from the bot- 
tom of our hearts and beg you to remain 
faithful in your sympathies to us and our 
whole nation. 

With friendly and sincere greetings. 


* * 


STUDENT GROUP MEETS AT OHIO 


A Unitarian-Universalist student group 
is now meeting on Sunday evenings at the 
First Universalist Church, 16th Avenue, 
just off the Ohio State University campus, 
Columbus, Ohio. Three meetings have 
been held and the group gives every indi- 
cation of permanency and growth. The 
first two meetings were addressed by Rey. 
Howard G. Matson, new Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist minister to Ohio State University 
students, and the third meeting by Rabbi 
Lee J. Levinger on the subject, “A Jew 
Looks at Modern Germany.” 

Mr. Matson is assisting Rev. Harmon 
Gehr, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church. They are together calling upon 
students—and names of available students 
at Ohio State University should be sent to 
the Youth Commission. Messrs. Gehr and 
Matson are members of the University 
Religious Council and of the Council’s 
subcommittee on anti-Semitism. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 


at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at 11 o’clock. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Dec. 19, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson, Dee. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, 
Second Congregational Church, Marblehead; Dec. 21, 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congregational Society, 
New Bedford; Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First 
Parish Church, Cohasset; Dec. 238, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, First Universalist Church, Salem. 

Wednesday Vespers at 5.15 p. m., December- 
March. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


DON’T READ 


THE PROTESTANT DIGEST 


unless you want the bitter truth! 


- . . . the Dean of Canterbury accusing Britain 
in Spain. 

. Father McGlynn, protestant Catholic, 
social prophet, appealing to God and his 
conscience against the Vatican before his 
excommunication. 


. . - Bill Spofford supporting the United Front. 
Karl Barth, Rabindranath Tagore, Kierkegaard, 
Forrester, Davies, Agar, Bulgakov, etc., etc. 


VIDA SCUDDER 


with new light on the 
Christian Communism of Saint Francis 


Send one dollar to 
PROTESTANT DIGEST 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


for 5 months trial subscription 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - 
Rooms with Bath - - 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


‘botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


- $1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 


Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


conveniently 
located store 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Irresponsibilities 


The Study of the Classics Will Lose 
Caste in England if This Sort of 
Thing Keeps Up 

A Swiss weekly Weltwoche (Zurich) is in- 
dulging in historical parallels that must 
be rather distasteful to any English readers 
it may reach: 

“There is a certain likeness between the 
Roman Mediterranean policy in Scipio’s 
time and that pursued by Mussolini’s Italy. 
Rome and Carthage tried two thousand 
years ago to reach a peaceful agreement 
over the control of the Mediterranean, 
and that is what England and Italy are 
trying to do today. And just as Rome and 
Carthage were not able to find a solution, 
so England and Italy have failed today. 
Just as Scipio decided that he must win a 
foothold in Spain and in North Africa to 
insure his empire, so Il Duce today has 
cast his eyes upon those coastal tracts. 
As Carthage was once the strongest sea- 
power in comparison with Rome, so is 
England today in comparison with Italy. 
And in the same way that Carthage begged 
help from Macedonia, Syria and the other 
Mediterranean lands in order to answer to 
Rome’s growing might, so England, before 
the Ethiopian war, succeeded in winning 
over the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean to an anti-Italian alliance,” 

Nor does the Swiss paper fail to remind 
any readers unversed in classical history 
that Rome won the last time. 


And Yet They Tell Us that Religion 
Should Not be Negative but 
Positive 


“Methodism never hanged a _ witch, 
never banished a Baptist, never persecuted 
a Jew, never whipped a Quaker.’—An 
unnamed Methodist bishop quoted by 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 

Of course, we Unitarians are a little like 
that, too. We have never even tried a 
heretic. Maybe it’s indolence, Bishop. 


Toward a More Positive Religion 


A Newsweek correspondent who visited 
13-year-old Alice Belle Kirby, table-tipper 
extraordinary, reports a gratifying direct- 
ness and absence of pussyfooting in her 
methods. As he tells it in the issue of 
November 28: 

“Alice Belle begins each seance with the 
same incantation, her grandmother’s: ‘If 
there be any spirits present, show mea sign 
by tipping the table.’ If the spirit is dis- 
obedient she calls it a dumb cluck.” 


But Why the Impersonality? 


Having typed out the above, it suddenly 
occurs to us whether the editor of News- 
week, the correspondent, or something Alice 
Belle said, is responsible for Newsweek re- 
ferring to the spirit as “it”? A spirit who 
can come when called and make a table 
waltz is certainly personal enough for 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
: receive the support of Unitarians 


| American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


* Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum. a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Laymen and Ministers ! 

Are you making advance plans for the annual 
PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY, January 29th? 

“Ethics in Business” is the general subject on 
which most ministers will preach on that Sunday, 
followed by lay discussions as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Send report of your participation to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


4 you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


something better than a neuter pronoun. 
On the other hand, as there may be no sex 
among spirits, we might revive the old 
common gender with a suitable set of im- 
personal but otherwise lively pronouns. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles, 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
8.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Relision Says 
You CAN 


by DILWORTH LUPTON 


The author Leow that religion can 
help men and women so to re-create 
their characters and personalities that 
they can stand like a rock against 
any adversity. : 
_ “It is as vital and stimulating as 
it is encouraging.”’ 

Sanford Bates, Executive Director 

Boys’ Clubs of America. 


$1.50 At All Bookstores 
e Beacon Inc, 
Boston, 


Mass, | 


